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Attention. By W. B. Pillsbury. (Library of Philosophy.) Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co. , 
1908. — pp. xi, 346. 

The book presents a minute analysis of all the conscious processes 
to which the concept of attention can be applied. The author has 
covered in twenty chapters all of the topics which are usually discussed 
in the text-books on psychology. Sensations, perceptions, associations, 
the higher processes of judgment and reasoning, as well as volition, 
feeling, and emotion, are all treated at length in order to show whether 
their conditions and characteristics justify the analyst in his general 
position that attention is one of the universal phases of all conscious- 
ness. 

The book is a very pronounced example of the structural type of 
psychology. To sift out the elements of a conscious situation, to de- 
fine processes in terms of these elements, seems to satisfy the author 
in every case. Indeed, he repeatedly makes it clear that this is to his 
mind the only possible form of true empiricism in psychology. To 
define, to describe, and then to restate in a general form the facts 
treated in the descriptive definitions, — this is the goal of his science. 

So far as physiological processes are concerned, the book takes very 
explicitly the position of psycho-physical parallelism. Here, again, 
it is held that the business of psychology, in dealing with the physio- 
logical concomitants of mental processes, is to offer descriptions ; no 
explanation which uses in any way the causal principle can be per- 
mitted. The seat of physiological processes paralleling attention is 
held by the author to be the frontal association areas. These act as 
avenues for associative reinforcement and inhibition of nervous proc- 
esses in the other cerebral centres, and thus, without making any 
spontaneous contribution to the sum total of such processes, the frontal 
areas exercise an influence upon all cerebral activities. 

Coming to somewhat closer quarters with the conclusion of the 
whole matter, we find that the definition of attention becomes very 
comprehensive. All the past experiences of the individual and his 
present tendencies as determined by the social pressure which is put 
upon him, must be included in a full account of attention. Thus, 
when two sensations are presented to an individual, one gets the ad- 
vantage because of the past history of that individual. This advan- 
tage is described by the concept of attention. So also with the personal 
tendencies which grow out of social pressure. Furthermore, it is not 
only the tendencies which grow out of the two causes cited, but the 
tendencies which result from the intensity and recency of present or 
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past impressions, the general emotional mood, and any other consid- 
erations which must be taken into account when consciousness moves 
in a given direction ; all these belong under the concept of attention. 
Attention is involved in all consciousness ; its degrees are the same as 
those of consciousness in general. It is worth while to keep the con- 
cept attention separate from the general concept consciousness, be- 
cause, as the author puts it on page 292 : "There are peculiar con- 
comitant phenomena of the attention process, strain sensations, feel- 
ing of interest, etc., which are definitely marked off from the other 
conscious process and are bound to receive a distinctive name. ' ' 

Some of the definite minor conclusions which may be referred to in 
summarizing the author's examination of experimental results are as 
follows. The motor processes, which have often been described in 
discussions of attention, are subsequent to the essential conscious ac- 
tivity and can therefore not be treated as causes of attention. The 
number of objects to which attention can be given is small. Probably 
experimental results, as ordinarily reported, should be discounted to 
allow for immediate memory, which makes it possible for the observer 
who is being tested to add to the number of impressions which can 
be included in a single act of attention. Fluctuations of attention 
are probably due to fatigue of cortical cells and inhibitions exercised 
by the vaso-motor centres. The period when attention may be said 
to arise in the individual or the race is that at which a body of past 
experiences appears which can act in determining the selection of 
present impressions. Finally, the practical training of attention con- 
sists in giving emphasis to the demands which society would impose 
on the individual of selecting his conscious factors, not in the light 
of personal tendencies, but rather in the light of larger demands 
which include the experiences of others as well as himself. 

To the reader who is interested in general theory rather than the 
special experimental discussions, the author addresses a chapter on 
" Attention and the Self." Here he criticises sharply any doctrine 
which would attribute the unity of experience to a metaphysical self 
back of the stream of consciousness. He says, rather : ' ' We have 
unity in mind, because all experiences, past and present, interact in 
the control and constitution of every apparently discrete act ' ' (p. 
203) . This continuance of past elements must not be taken as a 
figure of speech. The author commits himself repeatedly to the doc- 
trine that elements of consciousness drawn from past experience 
are, in constitution and influence, exactly like those which come 
through present impression. There is, therefore, a self including all 
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personal experiences, because these experiences accumulate and build 
up a mass of interconnected processes. 

Thus far the task of the reviewer is a very simple one. Professor 
Pillsbury has put his discussions so clearly that it is easy to summarize 
them. Indeed, he has made his own summaries at the end of each 
chapter with admirable lucidity. When one turns from summary to 
the effort at evaluation, the task becomes very much involved. Au- 
thor and reader, to use Professor Pillsbury' s own teaching, are likely 
to have such totally different backgrounds in their individual experi- 
ences that their selection of materials, and especially their selection of 
conclusions, will be the natural expressions of two totally different 
selves. It is certainly so in the case of the present author and the re- 
viewer. A treatment of attention which is of the purely structural 
type, is, from the point of view of the present reviewer, sure to be 
inadequate. By recording this general disagreement with the method 
of Professor Pillsbury, I trust that the subsequent critical remarks will 
be put in their right light. The appearance of so elaborate and 
scholarly a work, representing a definite type of thinking, is always a 
stimulus to other types of thought. Professor Pillsbury' s service to 
functional psychology is second only to his service to structural psy- 
chology, for those who would formulate functional accounts of atten- 
tion now have a definite starting-point in Professor Pillsbury' s work. 
There is one criticism sufficiently objective, I believe, to be pre- 
sented before opening the more general matter. Professor Pillsbury 
has given very scanty accounts of a body of recent treatments of atten- 
tion, all of which tend in the direction of so-called motor and func- 
tional explanations. One of the most obvious omissions of this sort is 
in the case of Breese's paper on Inhibition. The results of Breese 
are referred to time and time again, and used in support of many of the 
author's own positions, but a clearly stated theory of motor conditions 
of consciousness presented by Breese in this monograph is nowhere dis- 
cussed. Again, MacDougall, who certainly has as much right to an 
exhaustive treatment as any recent writer on attention, gets in the 
whole book one short paragraph and this refers to a special point, 
rather than to the general doctrine which MacDougall has elaborated 
and defended. Munsterberg is turned off with little consideration and 
a final verdict borrowed from his own earlier conclusion against inner- 
vation sensations. One would think that, if Munsterberg has come 
back to innervation processes after discarding them in earlier writings, 
the evidence which brought him back ought to be worth at least a 
critical discussion in a volume devoted to the subject which Miinster- 
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berg discusses. There are other recent discussions of the functional 
type, but they all fell on Professor Pillsbury's blind spot. 

The more general criticisms can be briefly expressed under three 
heads. First, Professor Pillsbury's general position allows of little or 
no transformation of the elements of experience. Again and again he 
reiterates the statement that the impressions once received are repeated 
in the same form later. The real reason for this position seems to be 
that every state of consciousness has certain characteristics which are 
derived from earlier impressions. How can these characteristics be 
explained without assuming the presence of the earlier impression ? 
For the mere analyst there'is no escape. All characteristics of mental 
life are due to elements. The elements must be found even if intro- 
spection is overlooked. That introspection is overlooked seems clear 
the moment one tries to make the theoretical statements about the 
presence of earlier elements in present experience tally with the facts. 
The fact is that remembered redness is not like the sensation red. 
The fact is that one does not recall all the impressions which give 
meaning to words. Why not give up the dogma ? Impressions give 
rise to new forms of conscious functioning. They pass out of exist- 
ence under the organizing influence of experience and leave behind, 
not pale after-effects, but functional influences which are not factors 
in the original meaning of the term at all. Until structure is supple- 
mented by some definite reference to dynamic processes in conscious- 
ness, the structures will have to carry an artificial burden of elaborate 
characteristics which cannot be verified by introspection. 

Second, according to Professor Pillsbury's own account, the same 
factor or element of consciousness may have totally different values for 
mental life and development according to the relations into which it 
enters. How, then, can any consistent scheme of psychological ex- 
planation fail to treat the different relational possibilities as of equal 
importance with the factors themselves ? The issue here raised cannot 
be met by saying that a complete analysis of the elements will give 
also all the different kinds of relations. The relations have a right to 
an independent classification. They are not factors nor merely the ag- 
gregations of factors. They are functional links which effect the sig- 
nificance of the factors. As functional links, they tend to disappear 
under the dissecting process of analysis. To classify these relational 
phases of consciousness along with the content phases confuses the 
whole science. Witness Professor Pillsbury's effort to dispose of atten- 
tion. What is it ? Is it a factor ? Is it an aspect ? Is it synonymous 
with consciousness as a whole ? Is it identical with volition, or 
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association, or reason? Things get curiously mixed when one has 
only one basket in which to put his findings. Professor Pillsbury 
has great difficulty in telling us how this attention phase of conscious- 
ness differs from other phases. The book comes to be ultimately a 
description of all the processes of mental life. How attention differs 
from anything else is not clear, and thus one of the chief purposes of 
structural psychology seems to be unattained. 

Finally, Professor Pillsbury points out repeatedly that motor proc- 
esses always accompany attention. He might have gone further and 
have shown that the direction of these motor processes and the ends 
at which they are aimed are always related to the objects of attention. 
He holds it to be fundamental, however, that nervous processes can- 
not be used for the explanation of mental processes ; and, when he 
comes to details, he puts motor processes out of court very easily by 
stating that action is always subsequent to the conscious process of at- 
tention. No one who has recently attempted to use the motor proc- 
esses for purposes of psychological discussion has referred to periph- 
eral motor processes. It is the central motor processes which are 
under discussion, and these are not different in essential character from 
the central association processes with which Professor Pillsbury deals 
so freely. How can the central motor organizations be treated by any 
writer on attention as insignificant ? One has only to observe an ani- 
mal intent on food, or a child trying to grasp an object which it de- 
sires, to realize that the ends and purposes of mental processes are no 
within themselves. The analyst moves within a circle, when he de- 
fines his task as the mere discovery of constituent elements. Is it not 
a legitimate inquiry to ask what the aggregate of elements is for? 
Why are past experiences combined with present experiences ? In 
order that there maybe a new recombination tomorrow? The organ- 
ization of the nervous system makes the end of nervous organizations 
very clear. Sooner or later even the extreme psychophysical parallelist 
will discover the parallelism between the ends of nervous processes 
and the ends of conscious processes, and wake up to the fact that his 
account of conscious processes cannot be made complete without quite 
as much reference to the motor end of the nervous arc as to the sen- 
sory end with which he is now on speaking terms. 

These general criticisms serve to outline a position which Professor 
Pillsbury has evidently set aside as not worthy of serious considera- 
tion. It may be true that the functional view is not adequately 
worked out, but it has been expressed a sufficient number of times to 
deserve, some of us believe, a respectful hearing. As an example of 
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structural psychology, Professor Pillsbury's work will command instant 
recognition. He will probably be satisfied to answer that this was all 
he intended. Criticism for not doing something other than he in- 
tended may be beside the mark, but it will at least serve to exhibit 
one of the various lines of thought which the book stimulates. 

Charles H. Judd. 
Yale University. 

Morale des idees-forces. Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1908. — pp. lxiv, 384. 

With commendable courage M. Fouillee has added another large 
volume to his already long list of philosophical writings. The pur- 
pose of the present work is to give a systematic and detailed exposi- 
tion of ethical theory from the point of view of his philosophy of the 
idSes-forces. If, after a careful reading, the student of ethics lays aside 
the book with the feeling that condensation at numerous points would 
have been a distinct gain to the influence of the work, he can hardly 
fail to retain the conviction that, within its chosen field, the discussion 
is a significant one. 

While the conception of the idees-forces is doubtless familiar, at least 
in general outline, to readers of M. Fouillee, a fresh statement of the 
doctrine may not be superfluous. Such a statement the author gives 
in the clear-cut formula of Guyau. An idie-force is defined as "that 
surplus of impulsive activity which is added to an idea by the simple 
fact of consciousness, especially of reflective consciousness, and which 
has as a correlative, physically, a surplus of motor force established by 
experience " (p. 54). It can hardly fail to be noted by any one who 
reflects upon this definition that it inevitably assigns an important 
r61e in human action to the idea of possibility. And later we are 
told that "the possible, in fact, as soon as it is conceived, as soon as 
it is truly possible, tends to its own realization " (p. 59). A psycho- 
logical corollary of the doctrine of the idies-forces is that the intensity 
of a mental state at once constitutes and determines its force in action. 

I suspect that the reader, familiar with contemporary philosophical 
literature in England and America, will at once discover in this brief 
statement grounds for assuming an important relationship of the theory 
to pragmatism. This relationship has not entirely escaped the atten- 
tion of M. Fouillee himself. In a brief passage he pays his respects to 
pragmatism, although the pragmatists among us would doubtless object 
to his interpretation of their doctrine. That I may not be a party to 
any questionable interpretation, or change, even by a jot or tittle, the 



